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THE MARTYRDOM OF FATHER JUAN DE SANTA 

MARIA 

I. Introduction 

The recent discovery of two important manuscripts gives 
occasion to discuss anew an interesting and much debated point 
in the history of Spanish exploration in New Mexico. I refer 
in general to the Rodriguez-Chamuscado Expedition, 1581-82, 
but more in particular to the circumstances surrounding the 
martyrdom of Father Juan de Santa Maria in 1581. The manu- 
scripts referred to are: (1) An account, or relacidn, of the Rodriguez 
expedition, written while the expedition was in progress, by a 
member of the party, Hernan Gallegos; (2) A commentary on, 
or crdnica of, the early exploring expeditions of New Spain and 
New Mexico, written by Baltasar de Obregon, a man experienced 
in frontier exploration, and a contemporary of Gallegos. 1 

Hernan Gallegos, a native of Seville, 2 went with the Rodriguez 
party in the capacity of scrivener and explorer. 3 He was there- 
fore well qualified by his position to write the above Relacidn, 
which, without doubt, is the "book, written by his hand, in 
which he gives an account of all this journey which he has made, 
and which he has delivered to His Excellency," as he stated in 
his testimony to the viceroy upon the return of the expedition to 
Mexico.* Gallegos says concerning his Relacidn, "todo lo en el 

1 Hernan Gallegos, Relacidn y concudlo de el viage y subseso que Francisco 
Chamxiscado con ocho soldados sus companeros hizo en el descubrimiento del Nuevo 
Mexico en Junto de 1581. (Archivo General de Indias, Patronato, 1-1-3/22); Bal- 
tasar de Obreqon, Crdnica comentario d relaciones de los descubrimientos antiguos 
y modernos de N. E. y del Nuevo Mexico, 1584. (Archivo General de Indias, Patronato 
1-1-3/22). Use of these documents, copies of which are in the Edward E. Ayer Collec- 
tion in the Newberry Library, Chicago, was made by Herbert E. Bolton in his 
Spanish Exploration in the Southwest; but otherwise they have never been used in 
any form whatsoever. It was the writer's good fortune to be the first to make a 
detailed study of the expedition with which they deal, and with these documents as 
a basis, a master's thesis was prepared in Dr. Bolton's seminar in the University of 
California, May, 1917. 

2 Obregon, 93. The Gallegos and Obreg6n documents referred to are to be 
found in the writer's thesis, The Rodriguez Expedition into New Mexico, 1581-82. 
All references to the Declaracidn of Bustamante, the Declaracidn of Barrado, the 
Relacidn Breve of Escalante and Barrado, and the Relacidn of Espejo, and the Report 
of the Viceroy, are to be found in Bolton, Spanish Exploration, which contains the 
English translation of the documents. 

3 Gallegos, Relacidn, 3a; 81. 

4 Gallegos, Declaracidn (Col. Doc. InSd., XV), 95. 
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contenido es verdad," and indeed this may be assumed, "for 
it was written while he was passing through that land." 5 That 
the account was written while the expedition was in progress is 
substantiated by another statement of the author, "and so going 
in the service of the expedition, in the little time that I had, I 
wrote the account of the expedition and the notable happenings 
that took place on it." 6 Gallegos claims to have written the 
Relacidn not only to perform his duties as scrivener of the ex- 
pedition, but also, as he says, "to aid and encourage many 
persons of New Spain." 7 

Baltasar de Obregon, the author of the Cr&nica noted above, 
had been a member of the Ibarra exploring expeditions in Sinaloa 
and Sonora (1567-1570). It is quite evident that the major 
portion of his account of the Rodriguez expedition was taken 
from Gallegos's Relacidn. This is supplemented, however, by 
much first-hand information which Obregon had secured con- 
cerning both the Rodriguez and the Espejo expeditions. His 
purpose in writing the account was, as he states, "to serve your 
majesty in seeing, studying, and exploring, five hundred leagues 
of land beyond the Province of San Felipe de Nuevo Mexico." 8 
In other words, it was to promote further exploration. 

These new documents, taken with other contemporary evid- 
ence, prove indubitably that Father Santa Maria was killed by 
the Indians of the Sierra Morena, or Sandia Mountains, prior to 
the return of the soldiers to Mexico, and not after the departure 
of the soldiers, as is commonly represented. 9 They prove also 

6 Ibid. 

6 Gallegos, Relacidn, 5. 

''Ibid., 81. 

8 Obregon, 148. 

9 Hitherto our sources concerning the Rodriguez expedition were the following: 

(1) The testimony given in Mexico to the viceroy by the returned soldiers of the 
expedition, Gallegos, Bustamante, and Barrado, 1582 (Col. Doc. Inid., XV, 80-97); 

(2) The report of the viceroy to the king, based upon the above depositions, 1583 
(Col. Doe. Inid., XV, 97-100); (3) The Relation of Antonio de Espejo, 1583 (Col. 
Doc. Inid., XV, 101-126), upon which is based the Espejo account as found in 
Mendoza's History of China; (4) Father Francisctts Gonzaga's De Origine Seraphicae 
Religionis Franciscanae, 1587, which has been cited by Father Engelhardt (Franciscan 
Herald, July, 1919, p. 288, note 24), but otherwise has escaped notice. I consulted 
the work in the British Museum, in London; (5) Mendieta's Historia Eclesiastica 
Indiana, a notable work written at the end of the sixteenth century; (6) Zarate 
Salmeron's Relacidn de todas las cosas que en el Nuevo Mexico, 1626. 
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that Santa Maria separated from the exploring party in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the soldiers and the religious; and, finally, 
that instead of deserting the friars, as they have been accused, 
the soldiers were eminently successful in exploring a wide expanse 
of New Mexican territory. Before entering upon a discussion 
of the points in question, a brief account of the expedition, based 
on the new documents, will be of value. 

II. Sketch of the Rodriguez Expedition 

One of the Spanish outposts on the northern frontier of New 
Spain in 1580 was Santa Barbara, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
Mines of Santa Barbara. Here lived a small group of men, who 
were very desirous of advancing into the unexplored territory 
beyond the Christian habitations. Information concerning 
that land had been obtained by various means, principally by 
expeditions made short distances beyond Santa Barbara against 
marauding Indians. In addition, the story of Cabeza de Vaca 
had left a vivid impression upon the minds of the frontiersmen. 

This interest culminated in the granting, by the viceroy, of a 
license to Fray Agustin Rodriguez to visit the pueblos of New 
Mexico. He was authorized to take with him as many priests 
as he desired, and twenty soldiers, "for the safety of their persons, 
and in order that they might be able to preach the Holy Gospel." 10 
The commission to raise soldiers was granted to Francisco 
Sanchez, commonly called " Chamuscado," who in turn chose 
eight men with whom to make the expedition. 11 For the con- 
version of the natives two other religious were named. They were 
Fathers Francisco Lopez and Juan de Santa Maria. All three 
friars belonged to the Order of Saint Francis and came from the 
monastery of San Francisco, in the city of Mexico. Father Fran- 
cisco Lopez, who was named as Father Superior, was a native of Se- 
ville, and came of noble parentage. Father Juan de Santa Maria, 
a native of Catalonia, went as companion to Father Lopez. Both 
were "theologos," or members of the theological college. Fray 
Agustin, a native of Niebla, 12 was a Franciscan lay-brother. All 

10 Report of the Viceroy, 158. 

11 Gallegos, Relacito, 3a; 6-7. 

12 Obregon, 92-98. Gallegos and Obregon state that Rodriguez was a native 
of Ayamonte, and that Santa Maria came from Valencia. I find, however, that 
Torqtjemada, Vetancubt, Wadding (Scriptores Ordinis Minorum), and Gonzaga, 
agree that Rodriguez was born in Niebla, and that Santa Maria was a Catalan. 
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sources agree in extolling the learning and piety of the two "the- 
ologos," and especially Father Santa Maria, who possessed, in 
addition to his other attainments, a profound knowledge of 
astronomy. 13 

Preparations for the expedition were made at Santa Barbara. 
The three religious and nine soldiers were provided with good 
offensive arms, supplies, horses, and articles to be bartered 
among the natives. In addition there accompanied the ex- 
pedition seventeen Indian servants, two Indian women, and 
six hundred cattle, goats, sheep, and hogs. 14 Everything was 
furnished at the expense of the viceroy. The equipment of the 
expedition makes it appear as though it was intended not merely 
to explore, but likewise to establish permanent missions, an 
inference which is borne out by what the friars did in New Mexico. 16 

All arrangements having been completed, the party set forth 
from Santa Barbara on June 5, 1581. 16 The route pursued was 
briefly the following : Down the San Gregorio River to its junction 
with the Conchos River, 17 thence down the latter river to the 
confluence of the Conchos and the Rio Grande near the present 
Presidio del Norte. l8 The first leg of the journey of about seventy 
leagues of desolate and barren land, and the most difficult to 
cross, was completed in thirty-one days, 19 or on July 6. The 
Spaniards had guides who conducted them through both the 
Conchas and Cabri Indian tribes. 20 

Leaving the Conchos-Rio Grande junction, the explorers 
next traveled up the latter river for 121 leagues, 21 which were 
covered in forty-five days. It was on August 21, 22 that they 
came to the first inhabited pueblo of New Mexico, called by the 



13 Mendieta says "astrology," but he clearly implies astronomy. 

14 Obbegon, 94. 

15 Gallegos, Relation, 5. 

16 Escalante and Babbado, 154. 

17 Gallegos, Relacidn, 7. 

18 Obbegon, 101. 

19 Escalante and Babbado, 154. 

20 Obbegon, 103; Gallegos, Relacidn, 8. 

21 This is the distance computed from Luxan's account: Diego Perez de Luxan, 
Entrada que hizo en el Nuevo Mexico, Anton de Espejo en el ano de 82 (Archivo General 
de Indias, Estante 1, Cajon 1, Legajo 3/22). 

22 They left the junction (Presidio del Norte) on July 6, and arrived at San Felipe 
on August 21. Escalante and Babbado, 154-155. 
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Spaniards San Felipe, and located in the present San Marcial 
region. 23 The discoverers continued their march up the river, 
which they called the Guadalquivir, finding many settlements 
located upon its banks. They named the pueblos that they found 
and described them, but in a very meager fashion. Some of the 
pueblos I have been able to locate definitely; of others I have 
been able to determine the probable location; but still others are 
quite uncertain. 

The progress of the explorers through the Piros and Tigua 
Indian nations is described in detail in both the Gallegos and 
Obregon documents. It serves my present purpose, however, 
to note only that on September 2, 1581, the Spaniards departed 
from the last of the Tigua pueblos, Caceres, 24 which has been 
located on or near the present site of Bernallilo. 26 Two days 
were spent among the pueblos of the Queres on the Rio Guadal- 
quivir; then, having arrived at the mouth of the Santa Fe River, 
the explorers made their first side-trip up the valley of this 
stream. Four pueblos were discovered in this valley, the date of 
the event being September 6. 26 

Upon the arrival of the expedition in the Santa Fe region, 
Father Juan de Santa Maria became anxious to return to Chris- 
tian lands to render a report of all that had been discovered. 27 
His determination met with bitter opposition from the religious 
as well as from the soldiers. They argued that it would not 
only be foolhardy and dangerous for him to go alone, but that 
his death would be of serious consequence to those left behind, 
for it would serve to disillusion the natives, who regarded the 
Spaniards as immortals. In addition, they said, his report 
would be but fragmentary, for there remained much of that 
land to explore. Notwithstanding this opposition, Father 
Santa Maria persisted in his plan, and, without the permission 

23 " The region of San Marcial not only indicates the southern limit of the pueblos 
of the sixteenth century, but it seems also that the many-storied pueblo type of 
architecture at no time extended farther down the Rio Grande Valley," Bandelieb, 
Final Report, II, 252. 

24 Gallegos, Reladdn, 65-86. 

26 Hackett, Charles W., The Location of the Tigua Pueblos of Alameda, Puaray 
and Sandia, 1680-1681 (in Old Santa Fi, II, 881-391, April, 1915). 

26 Gallegos, Reladdn, 49; 65-66; 86. 

27 Ibid., 49. 
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of his Father Superior, took leave alone, on the Eve of Nuestra 
Sefiora, or September 7. 28 Since the pueblos of the Santa Fe, or 
Atomilco Valley, as it was called by the soldiers, were discovered 
on September 6, it is certain that Santa Maria must have set out 
from that valley and not from Galisteo, as was stated by Zarate 
Salmeron. 29 He probably passed through Galisteo, however, 
and the failure of the Indians to tell of the padre's death, when 
later the explorers went through the Galisteo to the buffalo 
country, can be attributed to their fear of the Spaniards' venge- 
ance. 

After the departure of Santa Maria the explorers returned to 
the Rio Grande and continued their journey up the river to the 
Tewa country. 30 Passing through the Tewas, they traveled as 
far north as Taos, 31 a pueblo of the northern group of the Tiguas. 
Then, retracing their steps, they went down the Rio Grande until 
they came to the valley of the Galisteo River. From this region, 
on September 28, they departed toward the east into the buffalo 
country. 32 After a long and difficult journey over the vast plains, 
the explorers returned by their former trail to the pueblos of 
Galisteo. 33 

Here they learned from the natives that Father Santa Maria 
had been killed. 34 His departure had occasioned great excite- 
ment among the natives, for they feared that he went in quest of 
more Spaniards. So, on his third day out, 35 after he had gone 



28 Obeegon, 142-143. 

29 Zarate Salmeron, Ger6nimo de, Relacidn de todas que en el Nuevo Mexico 
se han visto y sabido asi por mar eomo por tierra desde el ano de 1538 hasta el de 1626 
(in Doc. Hist. Mex., 3d. ser., IV, Mexico, 1856. Translated into English by C. P. 
Lummis, in Land of Sunshine, XI, 1899, 336-340). 

30 Gallegos, Relacidn, 66. 

31 Ibid. 

32 Ibid., 37. Obregon, 130. 

33 Ibid., 138. 

34 Gallegos, Relacidn, 79. 

36 Since Father Santa Maria left his brother friars on September 7th., the date 
of his martyrdom would be on or about September 10, 1581. Several clerical writers 
assign different dates to the deaths of all three friars. Vetancitrt (Menologio) 
states that Father Santa Maria was martyred on June 9, 1581, Father Lopez on 
December 21, 1581, and Fray Rodriguez on December 28, 1581. Arturo a Mon- 
asterio (Martyrologium Franciscanum) gives the same days and months as Vetan- 
curt, but no year. Wadding (Scriptores Ordinis Minorum) gives 1580 as the year 
of the deaths of all three friars. Gonzaga's only reference to the matter (p. 105) 
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about five leagues, the Tiguas of the Pueblo of San Pablo, 36 in 
the Sierra Morena, set upon and killed him. 37 Hearing this 
story, the Spaniards attempted to keep it a secret, for they did 
not want the natives to learn of their vulnerability. 38 Never- 
theless, the natives determined to kill the remaining Spaniards. 
A conflict was imminent, and was only averted by the interces- 
sion of the two friars, who desired to foster the good will of the 
natives, so that they could remain among them. 39 

Notwithstanding the hostility of the Indians, the Spaniards 
did not lack the temerity 40 to visit the pueblos as far west as 
Acoma 41 and Zuni 42 and the Salines 43 to the east of the Manzano 
Mountains. From the Salines they returned to Puaray, on the 
Rio Grande, near Bernalillo, where preparations were made to 
return to Mexico. The two religious refused to return with the 
soldiers, for they were determined to remain among the natives. 44 
The soldiers were compelled reluctantly to acquiesce and, after 
promising to exercise all possible haste in returning to Mexico, and 
to send back help, they left Puaray on January 31, 1582. 46 
Chamuscado died on the way and was buried near Jimenez. The 
rest arrived safely in Santa Barbara on May 15, after an absence 



is that Rodriguez was martyred in 1580. The Gallegos and Obregdn documents 
state clearly that Santa Maria was killed in September, which disposes of the June 
dates. Likewise the assigned dates of the deaths of the other two friars are disposed 
of by Gallegos's statement (p. 73) that the soldiers left the two friars at Puaray on 
January 31, 1582. 

36 Zabate Salmeeon, Land of Sunshine, 341. 

37 Gallegos, Reclacidn, 49-50; Obreg6n, 142-143. The Manzano Mountains 
have been identified with the Sierra Morena. 

38 Ibid. 

38 Gallegos, Relaci6n, 54-55; Obreg6n, 146. 

40 The soldiers have been unjustly criticised and branded as cowards, especially 
by Mendieta (p. 401), who ventures the opinion that Hernando Cortes would not 
have turned back, as he accuses the soldiers of doing. He blames them for the 
deaths of the friars, whereas the obstinacy of the friars and their zeal for martyrdom 
was alone responsible. 

11 "In 1888 Mr. Cushing discovered the name of Francisco Chamuscado on the 
Inscription rock," Bandelieb, Final Report, II, 331. Those annalists who accuse 
the soldiers of turning back immediately after they reached the Tiguas, are con- 
tradicted by this alone. Gallegos, Relaci6n, 90. 

42 Ibid., 91. 

43 Ibid., 57-58; Bustamante, 149; Escalante and Babrado, 157. 

44 Btjstamante, 159; Obbegon 147; Gallegos, Relacidn, 71-72. 
« Ibid., 73. 
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of nearly eleven months. Leaving their comrades in that villa, 
Gallegos and Bustamante departed for the city of Mexico, at 
which place, on May 16, 1582, they went before the viceroy and 
rendered formal reports of the expedition. 

Meanwhile, the two friars left in New Mexico, Rodriguez and 
L6pez, had been brutally murdered by the natives. Concerning 
their deaths Gallegos and Bustamante made no mention, for 
indeed they were entirely ignorant of their fate. Hernando 
Barrado, one of the soldiers, however, arrived in Mexico City at a 
later date, and on October 20, gave the viceroy a report con- 
cerning the death of the two friars. 46 He stated that when the 
soldiers returned to Puaray, they left with the religious three 
Indians: Geronimo, Francisco, and Andres. Three months 
later, while in Santa Barbara, Barrado met Francisco and learned 
from him that the natives of Puaray had killed Father Lopez, and 
that, being frightened, Francisco Geronimo, and Andres ran 
away. While they were running they heard outcries in the 
pueblo, by which they judged that Fray Agustin was being 
killed also. Barrado testified that Geronimo gave him the 
same story as Francisco. Mendieta, Torquemada, Zarate 
Salmeron, and other annalists give substantially the same 
version, but with many embellishments and additional details. 
A year later Espejo learned that the two remaining friars had 
been killed in Puaray, thus confirming the story. 47 Obregon's 
sole allusion to this matter is his laconic statement that the 
Indians killed the friars for the articles that were left with them. 48 

In the foregoing sketch of the expedition the points of especial 
import to be noted are those attending the martyrdom of Father 
Santa Maria, particularly in relation to the subsequent move- 
ment of the soldiers and the two remaining friars. The soldiers 
did not turn back prior to the death of Santa Maria, as writers 
have maintained, but carried back with them complete knowl- 
edge of the affair and reported it to the viceroy. Santa Maria's 
action in departing at the time when he did was not only ill- 
advised, but was strongly opposed by both the soldiers and 



46 Barrado, 151-153. 
" Espejo, Relation, 179. 
48 Obrbgon, 147. 
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religious. In no other place, so far as I know, is given the exact 
date of the departure of Santa Maria for Mexico. 

III. The Testimony of Gallegos and Obregon Substantiated by Other Contemporary 

Accounts 

The Gallegos and Obregon manuscripts are so detailed and 
concise on the above points, and they are so strongly substantiated 
by other contemporary accounts, both religious and secular 
(which have been either rejected or overlooked in the past) that 
their validity cannot be doubted. 

1. The Espejo Account. — Even without the circumstantial 
testimony which we have at hand in the Gallegos and Obreg6n 
manuscripts, the evidence hitherto available, especially the 
Espejo Relation, 49 should have sufficed to establish a true ac- 
count of Santa Maria's martyrdom, but it did not. Prior to the 
departure of his expedition to New Mexico, Antonio Espejo 
knew of the death of Santa Maria, and of the remaining of 
Rodriguez and Lopez after the return of the soldiers. 50 The 
Franciscan authorities in Mexico also knew of Santa Maria's 
death, for Espejo says, "And thus they remained with the three 
Indian boys and a half-breed, whereat the Order of Saint Francis 
was greatly grieved, regarding it as certain that the Indians 
would kill the two friars and those who remained with them." 51 
The Franciscans, therefore, wished to succor the religious, and 
for this purpose Father Beltran offered himself. This informa- 
tion was verified later, Espejo tells us, for when his party came 
to the Tiguas, in the Pueblo of Pualas (Puaray), they found that 
the Indians of that province had killed Father Lopez and Fray 
Rodriguez. Later, in the province of the Maguas, Espejo 
learned that Father Santa Maria had been killed "before Francisco 
Chamuscado went to the pacified country." 52 Thus the avowed 
purpose of the Espejo expedition, which entered New Mexico one 
year after the Rodriguez party, was to learn the fate of Rodriguez 



49 Relaci6n que yo Antonio Espejo con catoree soldados y un religioso de el 
orden de San Francisco a las Provincias y problaciones de la Nueva Mexico (Col. Doc. 
InSd., XV, 101-126. Translated into English in Bolton, Spanish Exploration, 
168-192). 

'0 Ibid., 168-169. 

61 Ibid. 

62 Ibid., 181. 
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and L6pez. It seems strange then, after Espejo accomplished the 
object of his undertaking and rendered his report, that this 
report, in so far as it relates to the martyrdom of the three friars, 
should be overlooked or rejected. 

This mistake, however, came later, for the Espejo Relation 
found contemporary acceptance in being made the basis of 
"El Viage que hizo Antonio de Espejo," as found in Mendoza's 
History of China, 1585. Richard Hakluyt, another contempo- 
rary, incorporated bodily into his Voyages the Mendoza version 
as based on the Espejo Relation. 63 Moreover, in 1586, Hakluyt 
had printed in Spanish, at his own expense, a small booklet 
entitled, "El Viage que hizo Antonio de Espejo en el Afio de 
Ochenta y Tres," the Mendoza version. This indicates the 
importance he attached to this account. 64 

2. The GonXaga Account. — Another contemporary account 
which substantiates the Gallegos and Obregon manuscripts is 
Father Francisco Gonzaga's De Origine Seraphicae Religionis 
Franciscanae, published in Rome, 1587. Here is a clerical 
annalist who likewise gives a true version of the points in dispute. 
The details of the expedition, and especially the martyrdom of 
Santa Maria, are correctly given by Father Gonzaga. In brief 
we learn the following from his account: Santa Maria having 
determined to return to Mexico to give a report concerning the 
newly discovered lands and the natives, left the soldiers and the 
two friars, and started upon his journey alone. After he had 
traveled three days, and while sleeping, he was killed by the 

63 "In Hakluyt's Voyages is given a version of the Rodriguez Expedition with 
that of Espejo in Spanish and in English, taken from Gonzalez de Mendoza's History 
of China, edition of Madrid, 1586, which I have not seen. Laet, Novus Orbis, took 
the account from the edition of 1589. I have the Italian edition of 1586 and the 
Spanish of 1596, neither of which contains this matter. Neither does Brunei, 
or any other bibliographer that I have consulted, note any such difference in editions, 
though of course I have no doubt that such a curious difference exists," Bancroft, 
Arizona and New Mexico, p. 179, note 7. 

64 A copy is to be found in the British Museum, which, I find, differs in no respect 
whatsoever from the Hakluyt Society edition of Mendoza (London, 1854), or the 
account to be found in the various editions of Hakluyt's Voyages. This seems to 
remove Bancroft's apprehensions on this matter. (See note 53.) Father Lorenzo 
Perez quotes the Espejo Relation at length (Archivo Ibero- Americano, Afio III, 
Num. XIV, 242-249), but he evidently admits his lack of confidence in his source, 
for he immediately follows it with contradictory statements from the Torquemada 
account, and he makes no attempt to criticise these sources. 
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Indians by having a large stone placed upon him. After the 
father's death, "the Spanish soldiers who accompanied the 
friars returned to their land (i. e., Mexico) to render a report to 
the viceroy concerning their discoveries. But the two friars, 
Lopez and Agustin, animated by the zeal of saving souls, re- 
mained for that task." 65 

3. The Testimony of the Returned Soldiers and the Report of the 
Viceroy, 1582. 56 — The testimony of the returned soldiers, Busta- 
mante, Gallegos, and Barrado, together with the report of the 
viceroy, corroborates that which has been set forth above. The 
depositions of these two soldiers merely state that "the religious" 
(los dichos religiosos) remained in Puaray with the Indian 
servants when the soldiers returned to Mexico. 67 There is no 
mention of Father Santa Maria. In light of what we now know, 
"los dichos religiosos" refers only to the two friars, Lopez and 
Rodriguez, and does not include Santa Maria, as many writers 
thoughtlessly suppose. 68 It is true that Barrado testified that 
the Indian Francisco heard outcries (after the murder of Lopez), 
and judged that "the rest of the religious were being murdered," 69 
but this was an error. The justification for this conclusion is the 
fact that the viceroy, who was conversant with the details of the 
expedition, and got his information from Gallegos, Bustamante, 
and Barrado, rendered a true account, based upon the depositions 
cited above. The viceroy reported to the king that "Fray 
Agustin Rodriguez decided to remain in one of the pueblos with a 
companion." And again, "One of the Indians who remained 
with the friars testified that one had been killed in his presence, 
and fleeing, he heard an outcry by which he judged that the 
other friar was being killed." 60 

IV. Erroneous Later Versions 
Thus Gonzaga, Espejo, Bustamante, Barrado, and the 

65 Gonzaga, 1279. 

66 Teslimonio dado en Mexico sobre el descubrimiento de doscientas leguas adelante 
de las Minas de Santa Bdrbola, Gobernacion de Diego de Ibarra; cuyo descubrimiento 
se hizo en virtud de cierta licencia que pidio Fray Augustln Rodriguez y otros religiosos 
Franciscos. Acompanan reladones de este descubrimiento y otros documentos. Anos 
de 1582-1583 (Col. Doc. InSd., XV, 80-100). 

67 Bustamante, 149. 

68 Benjamin Read is one of these. See his Illustrated History of New Mexico, p. 13, 
" Barrado, 152. 

eo Report of the Viceroy, 158-159; Bustamante, 149. 
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viceroy, all contemporary writers, are all in accord with the 
Gallegos documents. It is curious, therefore, that many later 
versions, beginning with Mendieta, are either silent on the 
above points or are in direct contradiction to them. These 
errors have persisted from the sixteenth century to the present 
day, from Mendieta and Torquemada to Father Engelhardt. 
As recently as July, 1919, 61 the author of Missions and Mission- 
aries of California commits himself to the version of Mendieta 
and other early annalists. Father Engelhardt quotes Bolton's 
Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, but fails to note the errors 
on this point in the older authorities that Bolton corrected. 
Following is a consideration of these versions and their treat- 
ment of the martyrdom of Father Juan de Santa Maria: 

1. The Mendieta-Torquemada Account. — Mendieta, who was 
copied by Torquemada, wrote his Historia Ecclesiastica Indiana 
in 1596. This history, therefore, cannot properly be considered a 
contemporary account of the Rodriguez expedition. The sol- 
diers are represented by Mendieta as turning back at Puaray, 
leaving the missionaries to explore one hundred and fifty leagues 
farther into the Indian country, after which Father Santa Maria 
set out alone on his attempt to reach Mexico to make a report 
and to summon help. 62 After he had traveled three days some 
Indians took his life in a novel fashion. While he was sleeping 
beneath a tree, the savages placed a heavy stone upon his head, 
and then left him to die of suffocation. 63 How this error per- 
taining to the return of the soldiers prior to the death of Santa 
Maria crept into the Mendieta account is indeed puzzling. He 
may have used the Gonzaga account, which gives the same 
details concerning Santa Maria's death, but for some unknown 
reason Mendieta makes no mention of the fact that the soldiers 
were cognizant of this affair. 

2. The Zdrate Salmerdn Account. — The essence of the Zarate 
Salmeron account is essentially the same as that of Mendieta, 
but contains added errors. It is, briefly, the following: The 



61 Franciscan Herald, July, 1919. 

62 Why should Father Santa Maria have found it necessary to return to Mexico 
to render a report and get assistance if the soldiers preceded him? Their departure 
would have made his mission unnecessary. 

63 Mendieta, 401. 
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soldiers, because they feared that their numbers were too few to 
venture into the Indian country, deserted the three religious at 
Puaray, in the Tiguas country. Then the friars, alone and 
unprotected, proceeded to explore the pueblo region. Finally, 
having arrived at Galisteo, and witnessing the docility of the 
Indians, they agreed that one of them should return to inform 
the prelates in Mexico concerning their discoveries, and to ask for 
more missionaries. Father Juan de Santa Maria volunteered 
for the journey. He was a great astronomer, and calculated by 
the stars how they might have traveled by a more direct route. 
He set out behind the range of Puaray (the Sandia Mountains) to 
go by way of the Salines, and from there to cut straight across to 
El Paso. 64 In addition to being more detailed than Mendieta, 
Zarate Salmeron supplies the information that it was the Tanos 
nation, at Galisteo, where Father Santa Maria started upon his 
journey; and that it was the Tiguas of San Pablo who murdered 
him. 66 It is interesting to note that the Mendieta and Zarate 
Salmeron accounts are in agreement, at this point, with the 
Gallegos and Obregon manuscripts. Notably that it was three 
days out, 66 a distance of five leagues, 67 and in a pueblo of the 
Sandia Mountains, that Father Santa Maria was killed. But 
Zarate Salmeron, like Mendieta, erroneously places Santa Maria's 
death after the departure of the soldiers. 

3. Later Accounts Based upon Mendieta and Zdrate Salmerdn. — 
The Mendieta-Torquemada and the Zarate Salmeron accounts 
have enjoyed a large following, and largely through them the 
errors which I have pointed out have persisted for so many years. 
Vetancurt, 68 Arlegui, 69 Siguenza, 70 Bancroft, 71 Twitchell, 72 and 



64 Zarate Salmeron, Land of Sunshine, XI, 340-341. 

65 Ibid; "Zarate Salmer6n places Santa Maria's death some place east of the 
Sierra de Sandia and three days' journey south of Galisteo, or at San Pablo. Niel 
changes the name to San Pedro. This is the old San Pedro of today. Three 
days' journey south of Galisteo would bring one to San Pedro or between San Pedro 
and Chilili" (Bandelier, Final Report, II, 113). 

66 Ibid. 

67 Obregon, 193. 

68 Vetancurt, Augustin, Cr6nica de la Provineia de Sto. EvangeMo de Mexico. 

69 Arlegui, Joseph, Crdnica de la Provineia de S. Francisco de Zacatecas. 

70 Siguenza t Gongora, Mercurio Volante. (British Museum, Add. MSS. 
17563, f. 94.) 

71 Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico, 79. 

72 Twitchell, R. W., The Leading Facts of New Mexican History. 
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Father Engelhardt have accepted the same erroneous version 
that we find in Torquemada, who has been shown to have copied 
Mendieta. 73 Bancroft tried to straighten matters out by charging 
Espejo with confusing facts; he says that the soldier's return 
was confused with that of the three Indians who came later. 74 
Benjamin Read does not commit himself so wholeheartedly to 
Torquemada, but he misinterprets the declarations of Busta- 
mante and Gallegos, and thus falls into the same errors. 75 Zarate 
Salmeron's account has been taken almost verbatim by Davis 71 
and Prince, 77 and Bandelier accepts as authentic the Davis 
version. 78 It was Bolton, in recent times, who presented this 
matter correctly. But as he did not have occasion to do more 
than record his conclusion, this paper has seemed worth while. 

J. Lloyd Mecham, 

Seville, Spain. 



73 Icazbalceta establishes the truth of Torquemada's plagiarism in his introduc- 
tion to Mendieta's Historia Eclesiastica Indiana, Mexico, 1870. 

74 Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico, 79, note 7. 

75 Read, Benjamin M., Illustrated History of New Mexico. 

76 Davis, W. W. H., The Spanish Conquest of New Mexico. 

77 Prince, L. Bradford, Historical Sketches of New Mexico. 

78 Bandelier, Final Report, II, 228. 



